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THE    ONLY    EEMAINING    LEGISLATIVE    SWINDLE 
TO  THE  INJURY  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


In  the  above  sentence  there  are  three  propositions,  each 
of  which,  although  really  a  truism,  may  create  surprise. 

1.  That  such  excessive  rate  of  discount  is  a  legislative 
swindle. 

2.  That  it  is  a   legislative   swindle   to  the  injury  of 
the  working  classes. 

3.  That  it  is  the  only  remaining  legislative  swindle  upon 
the  Statute-book. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  premise  that  I  use  the  term 
swindle  in  the  legal  and  moral  sense,  namely,  "  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences ; "  and  I  call  it  "  a  legislative 
swindle  '^  because  it  is  created  by  the  Legislature.  The 
Bank  Directors,  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly,  either  individually  or  collectively,  are  not  to  blame. 
They  act  as  mere  puppets,  with  the  horror  of  bankruptcy 
hanging  over  their  heads ;  and  I  call  it  "a  legislative  swindle 
to  the  injury  of  the  working  classes/'  because  although  it  is 
their  employer  who  first  pays  the  eight  per  cent,  for  dis- 
count to  carry  on  his  business,  yet  the  greatest  burthen  of 
this  excessive  rate  of  discount  must  eventually  fall  upon 
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workmen,  whose  employment  is  either  diminished  or 
entirely  stopped,  in  consequence  of  their  employer's  re- 
sources being  crippled — ^in  truth,  depriving  them  of  bread. 
Those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject  may  really 
believe  and  say  that  it  is  not  possible  there  can  be  "  a  legis- 
lative swindle  to  the  injury  of  the  working  classes ;''  but  in 
sober  truth  our  Statute-book  has  literally  teemed  with  these 
swindles  in  one  shape  or  the  other — from  the  one  which 
declared  the  wages  at  which  a  labourer  was  obliged  to 
work,  down  to  the  Corn  Laws,  which  have  so  lately  been 
repealed ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  very  same 
pretence  set  up  in  support  of  the  defunct  Corn  Laws  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  set  up  in  support  of  the  exist- 
ing Bank  Act — namely,  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  that  the  Corn  Laws  were 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  because  they  would  equalize 
the  price  of  corn,  preventing  it  becoming  either  too 
cheap  or  too  dear.  Yet  events  proved,  that  during  the 
continuance  of  those  laws,  corn  was  sometimes  at  a  famine 
price,  and  sometimes,  far — far  cheaper  than  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction. And  the  same  Sir  Robert  Peel  also  said  that 
the  Bank  Act  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
because  it  would  equalize  the  price  of  gold,  and  prevent 
its  becoming  too  abundant  or  too  scarce,  thereby  keeping 
the  rate  of  interest  at  a  tolerably  uniform  rate,  which  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  productive  industry  of 
the  country.  Yet  experience  has  proved,  that  under  the 
operation  of  his  Bank  Act,  the  Bank  of  England  has 
been  twice  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  and  that  the 
fluctuation  of  the  rate  of  discount  has  been  greater 
than  ever  was  known.  These  facts  show  the  fallacy 
of  theory,  however  specious,  when  it  is  proposed  to  inter- 


fere  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  by  creating  a 
monopoly. 

In  both  cases  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  assisted  by  the  wealthy, 
in  opposition  to  the  working  classes — by  the  drones,  in 
opposition  to  the  bees  of  society :  in  the  case  of  the  Corn 
Laws  by  the  landocracy;  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  Act 
by  the  moneyocracy — and  both  powers  were  wise  in  their 
generation.  Had  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  the  truth,  that 
the  Corn  Laws  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords,  in 
order  that  rents  might  be  kept  up,  they  never  would 
have  been  passed ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  if  he 
had  honestly  told  the  country  that  the  Bank  Act  was 
really  a  measure  to  prevent  a  Joint-stock  Company  (for 
such  is  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England)  from  becom- 
ing bankrupt,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  pass  the  law. 
But  in  each  case  he  distinctly  concealed,  if  indeed  he  did 
not  disclaim,  the  certain  operation  of  the  law — that  one 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord,  the  other  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Bank  of  England — and  ostentatiously  declared 
that  both  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Who  now 
will  have  the  assurance  to  say  that  the  Corn  Laws  were 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  ?  and  a  few  years  hence  no 
one  will  pretend  that  the  Bank  Act  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  except  those  of  the  tribe  of  Israel,  who,  being 
asked  to  discount  a  bill,  will  be  unable  to  palliate  their 
usurious  transactions  by  referring  to  the  practice  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  charging  eight  per  cent,  for  discount, 
not  because  that  was  really  the  value  of  money,  but  to 
prevent  gold  being  taken  from  its  coffers;  just  the  same 
as  the  money-lender  charges  his  victim  an  enormous  dis- 
count, not  in  the  slightest  relation  to  the  value  of  money, 
but  for  his  own  advantage.    As  at  the  passing  of  the  Com 
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Laws,  the  riots  which  took  place  in  all  our  large  towns 
showed  that  some  were  not  deluded  by  the  false  pretence 
that  they  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  people — so,  at  the 
passing  of  the  Bank  Act,  Scotland  rose  almost  to  a  man, 
and  said.  It  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people — keep 
the  swindle  from  us ;  and  succeeded  until  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  shortly  after,  tempted  the  banks  in  Scotland  to 
agree  to  a  similar  measure  by  bribing  them  with  a 
monopoly. 

No  honest  man  can  deny,  that  since  the  Bank  Act 
was  passed,  the  Bank  of  England  has  not  only  been  twice 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  but  that  the  fluctuation  in  the 
rate  of  discount  has  been  greater  than  was  ever  previously 
known ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  two  facts,  no  one  who 
understands  the  subject  and  who  is  a  man  of  truth,  will 
deny  that  if  last  year  there  had  been  a  bad  harvest  every 
ounce  of  gold  would  have  left  the  cofffers  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  it  would  have  been  bankrupt ;  or  if  a  bad 
harvest  should  occur  this  year,  the  same  events  must 
happen ;  therefore  a  statesman  should  reflect  if  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Bank  Act  was  framed  is  not  just  as 
vicious  as  the  principle  on  which  the  Corn  Laws  were  made: 
they  both  interfere  with  the  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  the  principle  of  the  Bank  Act  being  that  it  is 
essentially  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country  that 
it  should  have  abundance  of  gold.  Now,  I  deny  the 
necessity,  and  confidently  refer  to  the  fact,  that  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  from  1797  there  was  little  or  no 
gold  in  the  country ;  and  yet  we  enjoyed  great  prosperity, 
and  made  considerable  progress  in  everything  which  can 
adorn  a  nation,  although  engaged  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  in  a  most  expensive  war.     And  I  further  say,  that 


however  necessary  it  may  be,  it  is  physically  impossible  by 
any  law  that  ever  was  made,  or  that  could  be  invented,  to 
ensure  such  abundance;  and,  instead  of  loading  these  pages 
with  arguments  to  prove  that  which  is  really  a  truism,  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  Parliament  resolved 
that  a  one-pound  note  and  a  shilling  were  of  the  same 
value  as  a  guinea,  in  a  short  time  not  a  guinea  could  be 
seen  in  the  country  except  as  a  curiosity. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  not  essentially  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  country  that  it  should  contain  an 
abundance  of  gold,  surely  everyone  who  understands  the 
first  principles  which  govern  mercantile  transactions  would 
say,  it  was  better  to  take  no  trouble  to  get  gold,  but 
to  leave  its  abundance  or  scarcity  to  depend  upon  the 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But  this  common-sense 
view  of  the  subject  would  not  have  suited  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
for  he  well  knew  that  when  those  laws  created  a 
scarcity  of  gold,  the  Bank  of  England,  with  notes  out 
to  the  amount  of  millions  which  it  promises  to  pay  in 
gold,  must  become  bankrupt.  He  could  not  well  change 
his  currency  opinions  as  he  had  every  other  opinion 
which  he  had  expressed  upon  important  subjects,  and 
therefore  he  invented  a  sliding  scale  for  the  working  of 
the  Bank,  which,  like  his  sliding  scale  in  corn  (which  had 
not  then  broken  down),  worked  very  well  when  it  was 
not  called  into  operation  either  by  the  abundance  or 
the  scarcity  of  gold — but  when  so  tried  it  broke  down 
— for  when  gold  was  very  scarce,  although  the  Bank  in- 
creased its  rate  of  discount,  and  even  refused  to  discount 
the  best  of  paper,  thereby  cramping  the  trade  of  the 
country  and  preventing  the  working  classes  from  getting 
employment,  twice  it  was  on  the   verge  of  bankruptcy ; 
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and  wben  its  coffers  were  full  of  gold  it  reduced  the 
rate  of  discount,  discounted  almost  any  paper,  and 
thus  encouraged  the  wildest  speculation,  to  the  ruin 
of  thousands  —  but  when  there  is  a  fair  quantity  of 
gold  in  the  Bank  coffers,  then  the  Act  is  dormant: 
thus  it  is  only  powerful  by  increasing  the  evil  in  times 
of  evil,  and  deteriorating  the  good  in  prosperous  times. 
In  this  respect  it  works  precisely  as  the  sliding  scale  of 
the  Corn  Laws  worked;  when  the  price  of  corn  was 
moderate,  it  did  neither  good  nor  harm,  but  when  the  price 
was  either  very  high  or  very  low,  then  it  aggravated  the 
evil,  either  by  starving  the  public  or  ruining  the  farmer. 

But  is  it  not  as  certain  as  that  two  and  two  make  four 
that  it  is  just  as  rational  to  expect  water  to  flow  up  hill 
as  it  is  to  expect  we  can  have  abundance  of  gold  in  the 
country  when  it  is  required  to  pay  the  foreigner  many 
millions  for  corn  or  for  cotton,  or  for  any  other  article  of 
vast  consumption  ?  Last  year  we  paid  43  millions  for 
cotton;  we  must  pay  more  this  year;  and  if  we  have  a 
deficient  harvest,  the  Bank  of  England  must  become 
bankrupt.  Who,  whose  opinion  is  worth  a  straw,  will 
deny  this,  and  as  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  proved  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
country  that  it  should  have  abundance  of  gold.  Is  it  not 
the  duty  of  a  Government  to  consider  the  question  before 
the  evil  day  arrives,  rather  than  wait  as  Sir  Robert  Peel 
waited,  by  refusing  to  grant  Catholic  Emancipation  until 
the  army  was  in  incipient  mutiny,  or  to  repeal  the  Corn 
Laws  until  the  people  of  Ireland  were  unable  to  obtain  food? 
It  is  not  possible  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  have  seen  the 
wickedness  of  the  Bank  Act,  and  yet  introduced  it  merely 
because  it  was  personally  beneficial  to  himself  and  his  con- 
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nections,  being  all  wealtJiy  people.  lie  was  educated  iti 
monetary,  as  well  as  political,  ignorance  and  bigotry.  Like 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
witches  to  be  burnt  because  he  sincerely  believed  in  witch- 
craft, he  would  bring  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin  because 
he  could  not  see  the  wide  distinction  between  an  unlimited 
and  a  limited  issue  of  paper  currency,  neither  convertible 
into  gold ;  whereas  the  distinction  between  these  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  between  gas  in  pipes  with  defective 
stopcocks,  and  gas  in  pipes  with  stopcocks  of  the  best 
quality — the  former  a  nuisance,  ending  in  explosion  ;  the 
latter  a  blessing,  diffusing  light  and  cheerfulness. 

But,  alas !  there  is  no  necessity  of  going  back  to 
the  days  of  witchcraft  to  find  that  the  greatest  ab- 
surdities of  which  human  nature  could  be  guilty  have 
been  supported  by  those  who  have  governed  this  kingdom. 
Who  will  not  blush  for  the  folly  of  his  countrymen  when 
history  informs  him  that  Lords  Liverpool  and  Sidmouth, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Premiers  of  the  Tory  party ; 
Lords  Eldon  and  Lyndhurst,  their  Chancellors,  have  within 
the  last  fifty  years  declared,  among  hundreds  of  absurdities 
of  a  minor  character,  that  the  following  were  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  wise  to  govern  this  country? — 

1.  That  it  was  just  and  advantageous  that  there  should 
be  a  tax  upon  corn  in  the  worst  possible  shape,  viz.,  a 
sliding  scale. 

2.  That  it  was  right  to  sabre  the  people  at  Manchester 
who  met  to  petition  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 

3.  That  to  relieve  Dissenters  from  the  disabilities 
imposed  upon  them  in  a  bigoted  age  would  ruin  the 
Established  Church  and  subvert  the  Constitution. 
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4.  That  it  was  most  unwise  to  provide  for  the  better 
education  of  the  people. 

5.  That  it  was  just  to  persecute  those  who  believed  in 
the  Catholic  religion. 

6.  That  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  by 
Parliamentary  Reform  would  destroy  the  Crown  and  the 
House  of  Lords. 

7.  That  if  negro  emancipation  was  granted,  every  white 
in  our  West  India  Islands  would  be  murdered,  and  their 
estates  seized. 

8.  That  the  establishment  of  a  penny  post  would  injure 
the  revenue  and  be  a  curse  to  the  people. 

9.  That  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  paper  the  country 
would  be  inundated  with  cheap  papers,  spreading  sedition 
and  blasphemy. 

Now,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  within  so  short 
a  period  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  began  his  political  life  as 
an  Orangeman,  and  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  I  have 
named,  were  not  ashamed  to  advocate  these  nine  absurdi- 
ties, either  as  hereditary  legislators  or  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  I  am  fully  justified  in  believing  that  the  time 
must  come  when  the  crowning  absurdity  of  our  currency 
laws  and  the  currency  doctrines  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  Times  will  be  received  with  the  same  contemptuous 
spirit  of  derisive  indignation  with  which  a  leader  in  its 
columns  in  favour  of  these  exploded  doctrines  would  now 
be  met ;  and  yet  among  its  leaders  may  be  found  articles 
of  prodigious  length  and  dogmatic  insolence  in  support  of 
nearly  every  one  of  them. 

But  even  the  Times  would  not  have  the  audacity  to  say 
openly  it  is  right  that  the  public  should  be  taxed  by  the 
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Bank  of  England  in  order  to  prevent  its  becoming  bank- 
rupt, and  therefore  it  alleges  that  it  is  necessary  to  tax 
the  public  in  order  to  prevent  gold  going  out  of  the 
country.  Yet  this  same  Times  was  most  loud-mouthed 
against  any  law  to  prevent  cotton  going  out  of  the 
country,  although  it  was  wanted  here  by  our  starving 
operatives.  It  said,  and  properly  said,  Wait  patiently,  for 
any  interference  with  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand 
will  only  aggravate  the  evil.  But  the  Times,  which  it  is 
notorious  is  under  the  control  of  Baron  Rothschild,  is,  like 
many  other  pseudo  free-traders,  in  favour  of  free- trade 
in  everything  except  in  the  one  article  in  which  it  is  in- 
terested. Who  does  not  remember  its  articles  against  the 
repeal  of  tlie  paper  duty,  which  it  saw  clearly  would 
diminish  not  only  its  importance,  but  its  circulation  ? 

The  only  parties  who  are  energetic  in  favour  of  the 
Bank  Act  are  the  currency  doctors,  headed  by  Lord 
Overstone  ;  and  against  it  are  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
bankers  and  educated  people  in  Scotland.  Oh !  replies 
Lord  Overstone,  with  that  overweening  conceit  which  has 
become  his  second  nature,  the  people  of  Scotland  do 
not  understand  the  question,  and,  besides  this,  they  are 
personally  interested  in  it.  But  surely  this  charge 
comes  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  Lord  Overstone ;  for  if 
there  be  one  man  in  the  kingdom  who  was  more  person- 
ally interested  than  another  in  passing  the  Bank  Act,  that 
man  was  Lord  Overstone.  It  is  in  times  of  excessive,  not 
to  say  usurious,  discount  that  millionaires  like  Lord 
Overstone  reap  their  harvest.  It  would  be  a  painful  sight 
to  see  an  honest  manufacturer  in  Lord  Overstone's  sweat- 
ing-room^ asking   for  the   renewal    of   a   bill  until  his 

*  The  back-parlour  of  a  banking-house  where  such  parties  make 
their  request  and  receive  their  answer. 
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manufactured  goods  were  sold.  But  few  except  Lord 
Overstone  and  the  currency  doctors  would  presume  to 
reproach  the  Scotch  people  with  want  of  sagacity ;  and 
they  are  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  principles 
of  Scotch  banking,  and  would  be  more  so  if  guarded  by 
the  proper  checks  I  will  suggest. 

Taxing  the  public  by  raising  the  price  of  discount,  for 
the  discreditable  purpose  of  preventing  a  Joint-stock 
Company  from  becoming  bankrupt,  would  be  base  enough ; 
but  that  baseness  becomes  absolute  wickedness,  when  it  is 
notorious  that  such  operation  must  limit  and  often  pre- 
vent  the  employment  of  the  working  classes ;  for  those 
who  are  commercially  acquainted  with  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  subjects  know  how  much  the  competition 
with  foreigners  has  reduced  the  rate  of  profit ;  and  that 
the  difference  between  paying  Eight  per  cent,  for  discount 
instead  of  Four,  may  make  that  difference  in  profit,  which 
would  influence  the  employer  of  labour  in  curtailing,  if 
not  ceasing,  his  operations. 

It  is  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day  that  gold 
never  can  leave  this  country  unless  it  is  wanted  abroad ; 
and  this  demand  may  arise  from  the  financial  absurdities 
of  other  countries,  or  by  its  legitimate  use  in  our  paying 
for  the  corn,  or  cotton,  or  other  articles  which  we  require. 
The  latter  is  the  legitimate  use  of  gold  ;  and,  if  left  to  the 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand,  it  would  be  regulated 
by  merchants  in  precisely  the  same  way  they  regulate 
the  supply  and  demand  of  corn,  and  cotton,  and  sugar, 
and  every  other  article  imported  into  this  country,  or  ex- 
ported from  it.  If  there  had  been  a  bad  harvest  last 
year,  the  Bank  would  have  been  drained  of  every 
ounce  of  bullion,    although   it   had   raised  its  discounts 
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50  per  cent.,  or  even  refused  to  discount  any  paper ;  and 
Sir  Robert  PecFs  panacea  to  prevent  gold  leaving  the 
country  would  only  have  been  a  new  edition  of  Dame 
Partington  and  her  Mop — whereas,  if  gold,  like  every 
other  article  of  commerce,  was  left  to  the  natural 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  then  the  sagacity  of  every 
merchant,  sharpened  by  his  personal  interest,  would  be 
enlisted  to  prevent  its  excessive  scarcity  or  abundance. 
Under  the  present  system  the  corn  and  cotton  merchants 
continue  their  operations  until  they  are  ruined  or  their 
fortunes  made ;  for  they  can  rely  upon  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land supplying  them  with  gold  to  pay  for  that  which  they 
had  purchased,  and  which  they  either  would  not  have  pur- 
chased had  it  not  been  for  that  reliance,  or,  if  they  had, 
would  have  taken  good  care  that  the  payment  should  be 
made  through  the  medium  of  Bills  of  Exchange,"'*'  in  that 
article  which  their  sagacity  taught  them  could  be  readily 
sold. 

And  then  see  how  unjustly  this  law,  like  all  which 
interfere  with  supply  and  demand,  by  creating  a  monopoly, 
operates  in  favour  of  the  man  of  capital,  making  the  rich 
man  more  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  man  with 
plenty  of  resources  orders  any  quantity  of  cotton  he 
pleases,  knowing  the  Bank  of  England  must  find  him 
gold  to  pay  for  it.  He  does  not  want  his  bills  to  be 
discounted,  nor  will  he  condescend  to  be  subject  to  a 
refusal.  He  sells  Government  or  railway  stock,  or 
debentures,  and  receives  in  payment  Bank  of  England 
notes,  for  which  he  demands  and  receives  gold;  if  the 
Bank  cannot  find  him  gold  it  becomes  bankrupt.     But 

*  See  an  excellent  production  on  Bills  of  Exchange  by  Mr. 
Gortschen,  one  of  the  Members  for  the  City. 
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those  who  have  not  such  resources  are  either  obliged  not 
to  purchase  the  cotton,  or,  if  they  do  purchase  it,  to  pay 
an  usurious  discount,  or  perhaps  their  bills,  Avhich  the  Bank 
would  have  gladly  taken  a  short  time  before,  are  refused, 
they  become  bankrupt,  and  their  business  is  absorbed  by 
their  more  wealthy  neighbour.  Thus  one  folly  is  the  parent 
of  another ;  the  Bank  Act  first  interferes  with  the  natural 
law  of  supply  and  demand  with  regard  to  gold,  and  this 
causes  another  interference  with  those  laws  in  regard  to 
cotton ;  and  to  this  folly  may  be  traced  most  clearly 
that  overstocking  of  the  markets,  both  home  and  foreign, 
which  frequently  occurs,  and  which  has  so  often  led  to 
such  disastrous  results. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  currency 
question,  when  it  is  released  from  the  cartloads  of  rubbish 
with  which  interested  parties  have  smothered  it.  It  was 
just  the  same  with  the  Corn  Laws,  which  were  mystified 
by  many  a  weary  hour  of  senatorial  prattle  and  reams  of 
paper,  until  the  unadorned  eloquence  of  a  Cobden  showed 
that  the  question  lay  in  a  nutshell.  Nay,  the  question  of 
currency  is  still  more  simple,  because  we  know  by  theory, 
and  we  know  by  experience,  what  are  the  tests  of  the  best 
currency.  These  tests  are,  portability  and  uniformity  of 
value ;  there  is  no  other ;  and  it  is  a  self-evident  impossi- 
bility that  any  article  can  be  of  uniform  value  after  it  has 
become  an  extensive  article  of  commerce.  The  principles 
of  common  sense  would  have  taught  the  ignorant  African 
the  absurdity  of  continuing  to  make  Cowries  the  currency, 
if  the  European  nations  desired  to  have  them  for  the  purpose 
of  adorning  the  ladies ;  and  this  principle  is  a  truism,  be- 
cause the  value  of  all  articles  of  merchandise  must  vary  with 
the  supply  and  the  demand,  and  is  more  applicable  to  gold 


than  to  any  other  article,  for  in  consequence  of  the 
absurd  currency  laws  of  other  countries  as  well  as  this, 
the  value  of  gold  varies,  not  only  according  to  tlie  natural 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  regulated  by  the  difference 
between  our  exports  and  imports,  but  because  those  natural 
laws  are  interfered  with  by  the  dread  of  the  Bank  of 
Enj2:land  becoming  bankrupt,  and  by  the  dread  of  tlie 
Bank  of  France  and  banks  in  other  countries  being 
unable  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  The  position  of  the 
Bank  of  England  is  bad  enough,  having  issued  (according 
to  last  week's  return)  nearly  twenty-seven  millions  of 
notes,  all  of  which  it  promises  to  pay  in  gold,  and  only 
^812,974,000  of  bullion  in  its  coffers;  and  having  other 
liabilities  to  nearly  twenty  millions,  six  millions  of  which 
may  be  demanded  in  gold.  The  Bank  of  France  doea 
not  possess  £7,000,000  of  gold  and  silver,  and  yet  has 
in  circulation  £32,000,000  worth  of  paper,  which  it 
promises  to  pay  in  gold,  and  has  deposits  to  the  amount 
of  above  £6,000,000  more. 

Thus  the  value  of  gold  is  not  only  not  dependent 
on  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  is  liable 
to  further  fluctuation  by  each  of  these  two  great 
monopolists,  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of 
France,  struggling  which  shall  obtain  any  fresh  im- 
portation from  the  gold  countries,  and  thus  avert  from 
itself  the  horrors  of  bankruptcy.  After  this  statement  of 
facts,  can  any  one  feel  surprised  at  the  colossal  fortunes 
made  by  the  Rothschilds,  and  other  money -dealers,  of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  said  that  they  could  very  often 
reduce  any  Government  bank  in  Europe  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  if  not  to  insolvency  itself ! ! 

It  is  one   of  the  primary   duties  of  Government  to 
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supply  its  people  with  the  best  currency  in  its  power; 
to  change  it  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  select  that 
which  is  least  liable  to  fluctuation,  from  silver  to  gold, 
or  vice  versd,  or  from  a  double  to  a  single  standard  of 
value;  but  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a  Government  to  supply 
any  portion  of  its  subjects  with  the  article  in  which  they 
deal,  whether  gold,  or  corn,  cotton,  or  tea;  and  the 
promise  to  do  so  will  sooner  or  later  involve  the  party 
in  ruin,  because  the  time  must  assuredly  come  when  the 
Government  will  be  unable  to  obtain,  and  therefore  unable 
to  supply,  the  article. 

The  Bank  of  England  has,  since  Sir  Robert  PeePs  Act, 
been  twice  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  and,  as  I  have  said, 
if  last  year  had  been  a  bad  harvest,  it  would  not  have  had  an 
ounce  of  gold  in  its  cofi'ers,  and  must  have  been  bankrupt. 
So  it  will  be  if  there  should  be  a  bad  harvest  this  year. 
Far  more  gold  will  be  required  in  payment  for  cotton  this 
year  than  last,  and  if  to  this  be  added  that  which  will  be 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  corn  requisite  to  make  up  a 
deficient  harvest,  the  bank  may  raise  its  discount  to  a 
fabulous  price,  yet  it  will  be  drained  of  every  ounce  of 
gold ;  and  the  Times  will  shout.  Who  would  have  thought 
it?  when  the  real  question  should  be,  Who  could  have 
expected  anything  else  from  such  a  system  of  falsehood  ? 
For  falsehood  it  must  be  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue 
millions  of  notes,  which  it  promises  to  pay  in  gold,  when  it 
knows  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  if  payment  were 
demanded. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  tests  of  the  best  currency 
are  "portability  and  uniformity  of  value;''  and  this  brings 
me  to  the  question.  What  article  is  most  portable  and  of 
most  uniform   value?     And  when  I  reply  that  beyond 
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all  doubt  paper  is  more  portable,  and  must  be  of  more 
uniform  value,  because  it  never  can  bo  an  article  of 
merchandise,  Lord  Overstone  and  the  currency  doctor* 
will  exclaim,  Assignats !  Bluebacks  1  Yellowbacks  1  and 
all  sorts  of  backs  !  And  yet  everything  may  be  fully 
admitted  which  is  asked  for  against  such  issues,  and  the 
question  whether  paper  would  not  be  by  far  the  best 
currency  remain  untouched ;  for  all  these  instances 
are  instances  of  over-issue  by  a  Government  which,  in 
consequence  of  making  its  enormous  payments  in  paper, 
has  the  power  to  over- issue,  which  it  is  impossible  for  a 
private  bank  to  do. 

Fire,  water,  and  many  other  articles  are  of  the  utmost 
value  when  subjected  to  proper  control ;  and  yet  of  the 
most  destructive  character  without  that  control.  So  it 
is  with  paper  currency.  Permit  either  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  or  Mr.  Lincoln  to  issue  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
paper,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  such  paper  to  retain  uni- 
formity of  value;  but  give  to  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
liberty  to  issue  Government  paper  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  how  would  it  be  possible  for  that  quantity  to  be 
exceeded  ?  There  could  be  only  one  way,  and  that  would 
be  by  Parliament  permitting  the  Government  to  issue  a 
larger  amount.  This  is  to  suppose  that  the  wealthy — the 
rent  receivers — and  of  such  the  members  of  both  Houses 
must  always  be  composed — would  deteriorate  the  currency 
in  which  their  rents  and  dividends  were  paid.  Here  again 
we  have  the  advantage  of  history,  which  informs  us  that 
Parliament  is  far  more  likely  to  fall  into  an  absurdity  on 
the  other  side,  as  that  Parliament  did  which  declared  the 
untruth  that  a  one-pound  note  and  one  shilling  were 
equal  in  value  to  one  guinea. 
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Guided  by  the  experience  of  that  which  has  really 
happened — taking  all  the  good  and  avoiding  the  evil — 
the  paper  currency  which  I  would  propose  should  consist 
of  two  classes — Government  paper  and  local  paper;  any 
abuse  in  the  first  being  prevented  by  limiting  the  amount 
of  issue;  any  abuse  in  the  latter,  by  making  the  local 
note  payable  on  demand  in  Government  paper.  I  will 
put  the  plan  in  these  three  propositions. 

First.  That  there  should  be  a  Government  Bank  of 
Issue,  limited  in  amount,  for  one  or  five  pound  notes,  or 
of  greater  value,  payable  on  demand  in  gold,  or  to  receive 
the  same  in  taxes  for  the  amount. 

Second.  That  there  should  be  no  other  Bank  of  Issue 
within  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange;  but  beyond 
that  distance  any  Company  or  individual  may  set  up  a 
bank,  and  issue  notes  of  any  value  above  10s.  payable 
on  demand  in  Government  notes. 

Third.  That  those  issuing  such  notes  must  deposit  with 
the  Government  Bank  of  Issue  Consols  at  the  market 
price  of  the  day,  and  ten  per  cent,  addition,  for  the 
amount  of  notes  they  propose  to  issue,  and  for  which 
amount  they  must  take  out  an  annual  licence. 

Now,  try  the  question  whether  this  would  not  be  the 
best  possible  currency,  by  the  admitted  tests  oi portability 
and  uniformity  of  value,  I  apprehend  it  may  be  assumed 
that  neither  Lord  Overstone  nor  the  Times  will  deny  that 
paper  is  more  portable  than  gold,  and  therefore  it  is  in 
this  respect  a  better  article  of  currency.  Then  comes  the 
more  important  question  of  uniformity  of  value ;  in  other 
words,  could  the  public  possibly  lose  by  taking  the  notes 
which  I  propose  should  be  issued  as  our  future  currency  ? 
for  if  this  can  be  shown  to  be  not  merely  probable,  but 
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within  the  region  of  possibility,  then  I  wlmit  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  make  the  change,  becaote  it  it 
seldom  advantageous  to  change  an  evil  to  which  wc  have 
been  accustomed  for  one  the  extent  of  which  would  be 
matter  of  uncertainty.  Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to 
prove  that  no  loss  could  arise  by  taking  these  notes,  for 
that  would  be  an  attempt  to  prove  a  negative.  Those 
who  assert,  or  indeed  those  who  believe,  that  the  public 
might  possibly  lose  by  taking  these  notes,  are  surely 
bound  to  show  in  what  they  believe  the  possibility  to 
exist ;  and  to  assist  them  in  doing  this  I  will  proceed  to 
show  exactly  how  the  proposed  system  would  work ;  fint, 
with  respect  to  the  Government  notes  of  issue ;  secondly, 
with  respect  to  the  local  notes  of  issue. 

With  respect  to  the  Government  notes,  the  Treasury 
would  pay  the  dividends  of  the  National  Debt,  all  salaries, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  several  departments  precisely 
the  same  as  they  are  paid  at  present,  except  that  the 
payment  would  be  in  Government  notes  instead  of  those 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  these  Government  notes 
would  be  received  by  the  Treasury  from  the  departments 
which  receive  the  taxes,  precisely  the  same  as  they 
do  at  present,  and  when  so  received  they  would  be 
reissued  in  payment  of  salaries,  &c.  This,  and  keeping 
a  separate  account  with  each  of  the  country  Banks  of 
Issue,  would  be  all  the  work  it  would  have  to  do,  for  it 
would  not  receive  any  deposits,  or  discount  any  bills. 
When  gold  was  plentiful  in  the  country,  then  taxes  would 
be  paid  in  gold,  because  paper  is  more  convenient  for  the 
public  ;  and  salaries,  &c.,  would  also  be  paid  in  gold.  When 
gold  was  wanted  abroad,  either  for  the  purposes  of  war  or 
of  hoarding,  or  for  the  purchase  of  corn  or  cotton,  then  the 
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taxes  would  be  paid  in  paper,  and  gold  would  be  taken 
from  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  either  in  payment  of  salaries, 
&c.,  or  in  payment  of  its  own  notes,  for  the  Bank  would 
have  no  interest  in  keeping  gold  in  its  coffers ;  and  this 
would  continue  until  the  balance  of  trade  turned  in  our 
favour,  when  gold  would  again  be  plentiful.  How,  then, 
would  it  be  possible  that  the  public  could  lose  by  taking 
this  Government  paper  ? 

And  with  respect  to  local  notes,  the  advantage  of  these 
is,  comparative  freedom  from  forgery,  and  that  retraction 
and  expansion  which  is  required  in  the  respective  localities, 
having  all  the  benefit  of  the  Scotch  notes  without  any  of 
the  evil  which  it  is  fully  admitted  has  been  sometimes  at- 
tendant upon  them;  for  by  the  proposed  system  every  holder 
of  a  local  note  would  not  only  be  certain  of  his  money,  but 
that  without  any  delay.  Say  that  a  Bank  stopped  upon 
Monday,  the  fact  would  be  telegraphed  to  the  Govern- 
ment Bank,  and  upon  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  dependent 
upon  the  distance,  every  one  of  the  local  notes  would  be 
paid  in  Government  notes,  and  the  Government  stock 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  local  bank  sold  to  supply 
the  money.  Say  that  a  local  bank  proposes  to  issue  its 
own  notes  to  the  extent  of  £100;000,  it  deposits  with  the 
Government  Bank  Government  stock  to  the  amount  of 
£110,000,  the  local  bank  receiving  the  interest  every 
half-year;  it  commences  business,  receives  deposits,  dis- 
counts bills,  makes  advances — in  short,  does  precisely 
what  the  Scotch  banks  now  do.  If  its  affairs  are  con- 
ducted with  judgment,  its  profits  are  large;  if  in  a 
speculative  manner,  and  loss  ensues,  it  stops  payment, 
and  the  notes  it  has  issued  are  paid  as  above  mentioned. 
I  repeat  the  question  put  with  regard  to  the  Government 
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Bank  : — How  is  it  possible  that  the  public  could  loM  bj 
taking  any  of  these  local  notes? 

Under  the  present  system,  when  money  is  cheap  in 
consequence  of  the  Bank  coffers  overflowing  with  gold, 
the  Bank  of  England  makes  money  still  cheaper  by 
reducing  the  rate  of  discount  to  the  lowest  point,  besides 
affording  other  facilities  for  raising  money,  thereby 
encouraj^ing  every  sort  of  speculation.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  gold  is  dear,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
quantity  in  the  Bank,  the  Bank  of  England  is  obliged 
to  make  money  dear  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount 
to  the  maximum,  and  refusing  the  same  accommo- 
dation which  it  had  been  too  eager  to  give  on  the 
former  occasion ;  thereby  cramping  the  legitimate  trade 
of  the  country,  and  preventing  the  employment  of  the 
working  classes.  Under  the  proposed  system  gold 
might  be  cheap  or  dear  according  to  the  supply  and 
demand,  precisely  the  same  as  corn  or  cotton,  or  any 
other  article ;  but  its  being  cheap  or  dear  would  not 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  employer  of  labour,  or 
with  the  working  classes,  whether  agricultural,  or  mining, 
or  manufacturing,  except  in  those  manufactures  where  the 
raw  material  must  be  paid  for  in  gold.  In  such  cases 
there  would,  in  the  manufacture  of  those  articles,  be  tem- 
porary depression,  but  the  raw  material  would  be  paid 
for  precisely  in  the  same  manner  it  was  during  the  many 
years  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  when  there  was  hardly 
a  pound  of  gold  in  the  country.  Left  to  the  sagacity  of 
our  merchants,  sharpened  by  self-interest,  there  would  be 
no  more  fear  than  there  was  at  that  period,  extending  over 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  of  our  manufacturers  not 
having  sufficient  cotton;  but  of  course  no  other  necessity 
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for  exercising  that  sagacity  at  present  exists .  than  the 
usual  one  of  getting  Bills  of  Exchange,  for  the  law  says 
the  Bank  of  England  shall  supply  them  with  gold,  and 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  tax  the  public  to  enable  it  to  supply 
them  by  bringing  it  into  the  country. 

Lord  Overstone  and  the  currency  doctors  at  one  time 
set  up  the  shout  of  over-issue.  Experience  has,  however, 
proved  that  this  bugbear  is  most  easily  avoided.  Limit 
the  issue  of  the  Government  Bank,  and  there  can  be 
no  over-issue,  and  the  word  applied  to  local  banks  is  a 
solecism  in  language ;  for  if  a  country  bank  issues  any 
extra  quantity  of  its  notes,  either  they  would  be  absorbed, 
in  which  case  it  is  clear  there  was  no  over-issue,  or,  if  not 
absorbed,  they  would  be  returned  to  the  bank  by  which 
they  were  issued,  and  payment  demanded  in  Government 
notes ;  for  over-issue  must  mean,  unless  a  low  quibble  be 
set  up,  not  merely  getting  notes  out  of  a  Bank,  but  keep- 
ing them  out.  The  former  operation  is  easy,  and  might 
be  effected  by  throwing  them  out  of  the  window ;  but 
keeping  them  out  is  a  very  different  question. 

With  respect  to  Government  notes,  unless  these  were 
limited  there  might  be  an  over-issue  in  consequence 
of  the  large  payments  it  has  to  make  from  time  to 
time — and  assuredly  no  despot  should  be  trusted  with 
the  power  of  issuing  notes — but  with  a  constitution  such 
as  we  possess,  over-issue,  or  any  issue  above  the  limit 
fixed,  would  not  be  possible,  unless  indeed  we  suppose  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  consisting  of  men  whose  relatives, 
connections,  and  friends,  with  themselves,  hold  such  an 
immense  proportion  of  the  fixed  property  in  the  country, 
were  to  pass  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  paid  their 
interest  or  their  dividends  in  a  depreciated  currency. 
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But  the  present  system  is  full  of  the  moct  abtord 
auomalies.  The  law  compels  the  Bank  of  England  to  tax 
the  public  eight  per  cent,  to  induce  those  who  hoard  gold 
abroad  to  bring  it  into  this  country ;  and  the  same  law 
compels  the  banks  in  Scotland  to  hoard  gold  to  the  extent 
of  about  £2,000,000,  which  the  banks  do  not  want,  and 
which  the  Scottish  people  do  not  want,  but  for  which  they 
must  of  course  pay.  So  that  at  this  moment  the  Scotch 
agricultural  and  trading  community  are  obliged  by  law  to 
pay  the  Scotch  banks  the  expense  to  which  they  are  put 
by  the  law  compelling  them  to  hoard  gold,  and  to  j)ay 
eight  per  cent,  for  discounts  to  prevent  others  hoarding 
it.     And  this  is  called  wise  legislation  in  1864! 

A  correspondent  in  the  Morning  Advertiser  asserts  that 
the  plan  I  have  proposed  is  a  very  old  one.  Now,  I  believe 
this  assertion  not  to  be  true.  No  doubt  it  is  a  fact  that 
Government  has  often  been  recommended  to  issue  paper 
money  instead  of  the  Bauk  of  England  ;  and  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  I  upbraided  the  Government  for  leaving  to 
others  the  right  to  coin  money — for  such  is  in  fact  the 
power  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  its  paper  currency. 
Others,  among  whom  may  be  named  the  late  Mr.  Wilson, 
wished  that  companies  or  individuals  might  issue  local 
notes  against  Government  stock ;  but  a  man  must  under- 
stand very  little  of  the  subject  who  cannot  see  objections 
against  both  plans,  if  tried  singly,  which  would  not  be 
applicable  to  a  union  of  the  two,  more  especially  when 
guarded.  But  this  correspondent,  carefully  avoiding  my 
challenge  to  show  how  any  one  could  be  injured  by  the 
adoption  of  the  plan,  entered  into  platitudes  which  have 
been  published  and  answered  years  ago;  and  which 
forcibly  reminded   of  the    arguments — heaven  save  the 
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mark ! — used  by  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  the  Pro- 
tectionists against  Mr.  Cobden,  quoting  Mr.  Huskisson, 
&c.,  &c.,  "  usque  ad  nauseamj^  for,  mutatis  mutandis,  they 
were  of  precisely  the  same  character. 

Other  benefits  must  follow  the  adoption  of  the  plan  I 
have  suggested.  Monetary  panics  would  be  unknown ; 
commercial  and  manufacturing  panics  would  occur  only 
from  parties  over-trading  or  over-manufacturing,  but 
these  would  be  confined  to  the  parties  who  had  over-traded 
or  over- manufactured.  Gold  might  be  very  dear,  and  yet 
money  at  a  moderate  price — the  former  depending  solely  on 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  latter  also  being  regu- 
lated by  the  same  law — the  supply,  being  created  by  the 
savings  of  the  previous  year,  the  demand  by  money  wanted 
for  interest  on  mortgage,  or  discount.  The  interest  on  the 
Government  notes  would  be  a  large  bonus  to  any  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  who  had  the  moral  courage  to 
grapple  with  the  existing  law.  Is  Mr,  Gladstone  this 
man? 
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